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ABSTRACT 

Characteristics of corporate language training 
programs and policies, and the rcle of translation and interpreting 
were studied. Of particular interest was the extent tc which language 
requirements and language training are included in corporate 
planning. Also investigated was the extent to which cccupationaliy 
oriented special purpose language training is included in the 
language training provided to corporate employees^ Responses were 
obtained to a 12-page questionnaire from 129 American firms doing 
business abroad- Among the findings are the following: <1) Spanish is 
the language most studied by 0-S nationals going abroad to work and 
also the language most involved in translation and interpreting; (2) 
U-S. corporations doing business abroad rely primarily on English as 
the business and the means of communication; (3) language training is 
provided to a majority of O.S, national employees gciug overseas and 
outranks technical, cultural, and managerial trainitg in the type of 
training provided; (U) languages for special purposes training is 
only rarely included in U-S- national employees' preassignoent 
language instruction; (5) English is generally the language in which 
technical training is given to non-U. S. national eaplcyees overseas; 
and (6) a far greater commitment exists to language training 
(specifically English language training) for non-0. S. national 
employees than for U.S. national employees- A bibliography is 
included. (SV) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Considerable U.S. corporate resources are expended each year for foreign language training — 
both for U.S. nationals (specifically, native speakers of English) going abroad and for 
non-U. S. national company employees around the world— and on translation and interpreting 
requirements. 1 Foreign language training is often provided as a benefit to American inter- 
national employees, and more often as a requirement for non-English-speaking ^ployees. The 
presence of American products, services, trainers, advisers, and employers — both military and 
civilian- -throughout the world has led to a significant effort in English teaching and tech- 
nical training. While corporations have traditionally met their language-training needs by 
contracting programs with commercial or academic language-teaching organizations or institu- 
tions, companies in increasing numbers are adding language coordinators to their staffs to 
handle the growing language requirements for training Americans going abroad to woi*k, local 
nationals overseas working in their own countries, or limited English-speaking employees 
within the United States. 

Truly the role of language and communication in international business cannot be overlooked, 
for in most cases at least one individual in every communicative interchange is operating in a 
language that is not native for him or her. The implications of this situation on the oper- 
ating and planning policies of the international corporation are profound, even though the 
language issue per se has all too often been ignored. 

A study was conducted by the writer in the fall of 1977 to examine characteristics of corp- 
orate language training programs and policies, and the role of translation and interpreting 
(Inraan 1978a), Of particular interest were the extent to which language requirements and 
language training are included in corporate planning and the extent to which occupationally 
oriented special purpose language training is included in the language training provided to 
corporate employees. A twelve-page questionnaire was sent to the U.S. headquarters of 267 
American firms reported to be doing business abroad. Firms were selected at random from a 
master list of over 500 companies likely to be involved in language training and represented 
28 different types of businesses. 2 A total of 184 questionnaires (68.9 percent) was returned, 
of which 129 (48.3 percent) were completed either fully or partially, and the other 55 were 
returned with reasons indicated for non-response. 

The present paper is a revised version of the original study. It highlights those aspects 
of the study that are of particular interest to foreign and second language educators and 
presents some new insights into the nature of the language needs of U.S. corporations doing 
business abroad. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR AMERICAN EXPATRIATES 



Language Ability as a Criterion for Selection 

The importance of language and cultural training and orientation for American managers embark- 
ing on overseas assignments has been recognized for some time by international management 
publications and journals and, to some extent, by companier. themselves. Yet language ability, 
as a criterion for selection of personnel for overseas assignments, is scarcely considered by 
companies doing business internationally. The primary criterion is technical ability, followed 
by the ability to adapt to a new environment and previous overseas experience. Language 
ability ranked fourth in the present study. 

Wilkins and Arnett, in their extensive 1976 report entitled ^'Languages for the World of Work'' 
(LWOW), found that, in most instances, employees must have excellent technical training and 
proven success in domestic operations before management will Consider sending them abroad. 
Foreign language skills are placed well. below such attributes as technical ability or knowledge 
of job, leadership ability, past performance, experience, and adaptability of ^family. A 
militating factor here is the high cost of relocating an employee and family overseas. Lan- 
guage ability is rately a consideration for selection, although '*in most companies it is 
regarded as an extiiemely significant factor in adaptation . . . A survey by Abramson (1974) 
produced the following comment: "We send our people overseas to do a job. We are concerned 
only that they haye the technical skill, because the people they will be working with overseas 
all speak Englis^u" 

Foreign language proficiency has virtually no effect on salary increases; in one study only 
ten percent of the respondents indicated that preference and higher pay are given to appli- 
cants with foreign language skills (Alexander 1975). Indeed one respondent noted that "having 
skills in a foreign language is considered *an accomplishment.^" In another survey of selected 
businesses in the Washington, D.C., area, 72 percent of the respondents indicated that their 
customers use foreign languages, while only 35 percent felt that applicants with foreign lan- 
guage skills are preferable (Coley and Franke 1974). Over half the respondents in ^k)rgenroth, 
Parks, and Morgenroth»s study (1975) indicated that they would require no use of modern foreign 
languages over the next four years, even though nearly 85 percent of the firms surveyed engage 
in business abroad. In a study of firms in Illinois (Arnold, Ntorgenroth, and Morgenroth 1975), 
46 percent of the firms that conduct business abroad and/or deal with non-English-speaking 
people domestically do not employ people who use foreign language skills in the performance of 
their business responsibilities. 

Colquitt et al. (1974) also report the use of language as a criterion for overseas employment 
selection as falling far below technical or professional ability and the ability to adapt to a 
new environment. Yet respondents considered language fluency an "important" (second on a 
five-point scale) hiring criterion for their international operations divisions. One respon- 
dent commented, "No chance of a language major going overseas in first five or ten years. 
ITierefore language facility is meaningless if not used immediately." Schwartz, Wilkins, and 
iJovee, nearly fifty years ago, cited the personnel director of a large international firm: 

A belief that mastery of a foreign language is the first thing looked for in a man 
being considered for service abroad is perhaps the commonest error made by those 
seeking to enter American business in foreign fields .... The language qualifi- 
cation is the least of those required in a foreign-service recruit (1932;556). 

In a study by Hays (1970), U.S. expatriate managers ranked language ability a poor fourth (and 
last) choice as a determiner of overseas success. In the first three positions were technical 



ability, "relation'! abilities (getting along with people), and an adaptive and supportive 
family. While not denying the import&nce of professional competence, Kolde (1973) cautions 
agaiust relying too heavily on technical' skills. He comments that . . dissatisfaction 
with a»V expatriate's performance seldom comes from lack of technical expertise, the major 
source of failure is intercultural contrasts and attendant interpersonal skills." 

Ivancevich (1969) found that both international personnel managers and expatriates themselves 
rafd language training as the highest priority for an overseas assignment. Adams (1968), in 
a s?Gdy of American business executives in Latin America, found that 18 percent of the total 
"top personnel^' surveyed had received no training or preparation for their foreign assignments, 
16 percent had received technical training, 34 percent language training only, and 23 percent 
language training along with some type of social and. cultural training. 



Company Language Policy 

Howard (1974), in his study of compensation given overseas personnel, reports that "a majority 
of the responding multinational companies had a language allowance for overseas personnel ; 
and only eight percent of the companies surveyed in the LWOW study did not give a language- train 
ing allowance. Abramson (1974) too found that language instruction was given* the most emphasis 
of all pre-assignment training components. And in the present study, a language proficiency 
acquired by employees was in most cases provided by the company (57.4 percent). Other means 
cited were prior school or military training (29.5 percent), previous residence abroad (28.7 
percent), and family associations (27.1 percent). Seven percent were required to obtain their 
own instruction. 

Of the types of training employees receive before they are sent abroad, language received the 
greatest number of responses (55 percent) in the present study (1978a). Following language 
training were technical training (43 percent), cultural training (38 percent), and managerial 
training (35 percent). Twenty-one companies (16 percent) indicated that no training is pro- 
vided in preparation for an overseas assignment. There did not appear to be any JJ^nif leant 
differences in these responses from one broad overseas operating functional area (i.e., market- 
ing, manufacturing, service, extraction/processing of natural resources, or advising/training 
a foreign company or government) to another. Table 1 shows the comparison of total responses 
by percentage to each of the five categories of international operation. 



Table 1 

Type of Pre- Assignment Training Provided Employees 
Going Overseas by TVpe of Overseas Operation 



Type of Overall Ma^vot^n., Manufac- cervice Natural . Advise/^ 

Training Percent* Marketing ^^^^^^ Service Resources^ Tram" 

Language 55 65 71 53 39 40 

Cultural 38 43 43 34 48 20 

Technical 43 45 40 47 17 20 

Managerial 35 35 31 38 26 0 



None 



16 11 7 7 30 20 



^Multiple responses account for totals greatei than 100. 

^Percentages are affected by smaller numbers of respondents in these two 
■ categories: 23 in Natural Resources and S in Advising/Training a Foreign Com- 
pany or Government. 

Despite this apparent commitment tu language training, however, only a fdt* companies indicated 
that their language policies included a required foreign language proficiency. The majority 
stated that it was "desirable but optional" or that there was no official policy, or simply 
that it was not required (Table 2). One company indicated that its management had discontin- 
ued the dissemination of an official policy statement on foreign language-training allowances 
for employees on expatriate assignment. This decision was based on "an experience pattern 
tha«- indicates limited benefit and usage from the allowance." A niunber pointed out that Ian- 
guage training is governed by local option at various sites; one compaiy elaborated that buch 
training at present is extremely limited." 
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Language training is ordinarily viewed as a pre-assignment benefit, attendance is usually 
voluntary, programs are left to individuals themselves to arrange, and the amount of time 
available for training is severely limited. According to Ivancevich (1969), the time span 
between selection for overseas assignment and actual departure is three months or less t 
Clearly no great amount of training can be accomplished in this time period, especially 
considering the many other demands an individual has on his or her time— both business and 
personal— in the short time before relocating. In view of Dickerman's reconmendation (»»Allow 
TWO Years . . 1966) of at least a two-year lead time for foreign businessmen coming to the 
United States, three months seems hardly adequate. 



Table 2 
Company Language Policy 



Foreign Language Proficiency 



Classifications 
of Employees 


Required 


Not 
Requirfjd 


Desirable 

but 
Optional 


No Offieial 
Poliey 




No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


All employees 


10 


7.8 


22 


17.1 


37 


28.7 


32 


24.8 


Key personnel 
(upper level 
managements^ 


18 


14 


18 


14 


48 


37.2 


17 


13.2 


Middle management 


13 


10.1 


14 


10.9 


48 


37.2 


16 


12.4 


Technicians^ 


4 


3.1 


17 


13.2 


37 


28.7 


20 


15.5 


Instructors 


9 


7 


11 


8.5 


22 


17.1 


20 


15.5 


Clerical, admini- 
strative 
personnel* 


3 


2.3 


13 


10.1 


21 


16.3 


19 


14.7 



^A number of respondents commented that these classifications of employees 
are not sent overseas; hence the small c numbers. 



A Carnegie study in 1957 indicated that whatever pre-assignment training was provided was 
generally ''Berl itz-type language instruction" or an orientation to company policies and pro- 
cedures ♦ Seventeen years later, another survey indicated that 

while 77 percent of these firms [i.e., those that regularly assign employees to 
overseas positions] provide some kind of special training or education for U.S. 
citizens who are to be stationed overseas, few provide more than some rudimentary 
opportunities to learn a little of the language and the culture of the nation being 
visited (Abramson 1974:25). 

lliis 77 percent further breaks down into 40 percent that "regularly provide special training 
or education of some kind, while another 37 percent provide training ♦sometimes J" 

Adams (1%8) found that "the length and quality of this training [for overseas assignment] 
varies cons iderablv, hut generally it lacks thoroughness and is of too short duration to be 
effective," Moreover, "most of the firms which encourage this language preparation permit the 
individual man to choose his own language course, llie six-week Berlitz program is most popu- 
lar." 

me actual amount of language instruction provided to employees is generally in the range of 
lOO to 120 hours. A number of respondents to the present study commented that the amount of 
training depends on the individual, the proficiency level he or she is expected to attain, the 
language being studied, and the amount of time left before departure. One responded. What- 
ever amount is necessary, up to 100 hours." Overall, training appears to be of about 100 
hours' duration and spread over four to eight weeks. This training period is approximately 
equivalent to one year of college foreign language study--hardly adequate to operate at any 



but the most elementary level. Clearly the aim of this instruction is to provide only the 
most basic survival, level capability to ease the initial shock of being transplanted to a 
foreign culture; all substantive matters (i.e., those relating to the job) will be handled m 
English. * 

By contrast, the Defense Language Institute and the Foreign Service Institute, charged with 
providing language training to most American military and- diplomatic personnel, hold the 
maloritybf their courses for 4 to 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, and from 24 to 47 weeks in 
duration. Evdh the^hortest of these courses .features approximately 500 contact hours. A set 
of guidelines for tbi selection of English language training suggest a minimum of 840 hours 
(20 hours a week f6r 42 weeks) to prepare individuals to receive university or occupational 
instruction in English. 3 Indeed, according to earroU (1967), most college graduates with a 
major in a foreign language score approximately an S-2 rating on the FSI scale, although a 3 
rStlng is required for "Minimum Professional Proficiency. "4 One hundred hours, therefore, 
cannot be expected to qualify an individual for even a 1 (survival) level. JVrn«t-(t975b) 
comments that "there is a certain amount of naivetS among some of the company respondents who 
demonstrate belief in the instant two-week crash course that all language professionals know 
is a fraudulent concept." Instead of planning ahead for language needs, companies all too 
often resort to the commercial school "quick fix" or instruct their employees to "pick it up 
in the new assignment. 

American companies are not unique in their language- training policies. FitzjoHn (1974), 
writing of English firms, notes that companies often feel that a 20- or 30-hour language course 
will- make the students "fluent" and will give them a "thorough knowledge of business and com- 
mercial usage," He continues, "When we try to point out that this aim is too ambitious, we 
get the reply, 'but I thought you had one of these language labs.'" Emraans, Hawkins, and 
Westoby (1974), in their survey of English firms, found that less than half provided either 
in-house or commercially contracted foreign language training for their employees. 

The way in which companies "provid4" instruction for their employees is largely by contract 
with a commercial language-teaching organization such as Berlitz or Inlingua (59.7 Percent), or 
with a school or university (8.5 percent) (see Table 3) » The demand for training within the 
company is insufficient or too irregular to require a training staff in-house, although seveial 
firms reported having employees charged with language- training coordination, and at least ten 
percent of the responding firms conduct language training in-house. Training generally takes 
place within the United States, ^though training might begin in the U.S. and then be contin- 
ued in the country of assignment* One person felt that v .-seas training was, "cheaper and 
better" than that available in the United States. Language training generally takes place at 
the premises of the contractor, -and it ordinarily is conducted during regular working hours 
rather than on the employees' own time. 

Special purpose language training (LSP)5 is rarely included in corporate-sponsored language- 
training programs, either because of the heavy use of English in the international business 
environment or because of the belief that special purpose language training is little more 
than specialized vocabulary lists of highly technical and highly specific terras. One can only 
speculate as to the effects on motivation, interest, and success that LSP might have on lan- 
guage courses for businesspeople (cf. Strevens 1971). 

Table 3 

Number of Companies Contacting Language Organizations, Associations 



Number of 

Association, Organization Companies 



Berlitz 

American Graduate School of International Management (Thunderbird) 19 

Inlingua ]^ 
Business Council for International Understanding 

Teachers <^ English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 7 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) ^ 

National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) 5 

Modern Language Association (MLA) ^ 

American Translators'* Association (ATA) ^ 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 3 
The British Council 
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Of those languages most studied by employees, Spanish was ranked as the most popular* Others 
ranking high on the list were French, Arabic, Portuguese, and German, followed by Persian, 
Japanese, Greek, and Russian. Italian, Dutch, ana Indonesian were each specified by several 
firms as ♦•other" languages studied. Spanish is also the foreign language with the highest 
enrollments in American schools and universities and the native language of the largest lin- 
guistic minority in Ihe United States, which could also account f9r its popularity among 
businesspoople. \^ 

Most companies felt that a foreign language proficiency for theirSj.S* national employees is 
more important in some areas of the world than others. Central and South America were ranked 
first, followed by the Middle East and Western Europe. Those areas where a foreign language 
proficiency was accorded less importance included the Far East, Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, Africa, Canada, and India, Not surprisingly, these areas correlate quite closely with 
the languages cu-»-rently most studied by employees, but less so with the primary locations of 
overseas business. No doubt the high ranking of Western Europe and Canada as locations of 
overseas business accounts in large part for this lack of correlation. 

Even the U.S. Department of Commerce, one of whose tasks is to promote American business 
;»broad, concerns itself only minimally with the question of language in international mar- 
keting. Its pamphlet "How to Get the Most From Overseas Exhibitions" (one of several pam- 
phlets and brochures that form the Department's "Exporter's Kit") recommends that the seller 
"leap the language barrier": 

Project literature, catalogs, and promotional material are most effective in the 
local language. If full translation is not possible or too expensive, translate a 
short synopsis describing your company and its products, especially those on dis- 
play. If you already have a representative, this is an area he is best qualified 
to handle.^ 

Several pages later, the same pamphlet emphasizes tha ^/registration cards for visitors to an 
exhibit booth be in the local language. The Departm^it's "A Basic Guide to Exporting" sug- 
gests, in Section III, "Communicating Overseas," thak one should "answer overseas inquiries 
promptly and in the language of the letter of inquiry, when requested ." The "Checklist for 
Telephones" in the same section recommends that "annoying expressions" be avoided. "Remember, 
your party may not be familiar with our slang or expressions." 

Wilkins and Arnett (1976) report that representatives of the Bureau of International Commerce 
"feel that ability in a foreign language represents a major asset for compar^es wialving to. 
deal in international trade," although English is generally felt to be the lingua franca 
of business. "Country marketing manager;," assisted by "countrj' marketing specialists," oper- 
ate in 80 to 90 countries; "the Office [of International Marketing] is beginning to insist 
that all Latin American specialists and all European specialists (excluding Scandinavia) have 
language proficiency." .Except for the positions requiring a language proficiency, the Depart- 
ment philosophy, while not overtly stated, appears, not surprisingly, to be quite in accord 
with that of individual cuiftpanies: language skills or competencies are bought as the need 
arises and otherwise are not a majoi- corporate concern. 



Company Cultural Policy 

The importance of cultural factors in overseas training programs must not be excluded, either. 
All too bften the businessperson overseas assumes that the entire world operates according to 
the values and principles of his or her own culture. Ricks, Fu, and Arpan (1974) cite a number 
of sprious business '•blunders'^ that could and should have been avoided with better planning 
and'culrural sensitivity, empathy, and astuteness. Over and over, misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations of the language and culture of others are followed to their disastrous 
conclusions. They state quite frankly that, "unicultural managements making all the decisions 
... in different environments seems a high-risk strategy." 



A 1972 report in Commerce Today (Feb. 21) indicates that "a third of North American executives 
working abroad return home before completing their assignments" and that "four out ot five 
foreign representatives in Japan don't complete their missions." Reschke (1977) reports that 
Coca-Col.. Japan no longer will hire any American for a management position. Attendance at a 
?Voss-cultural training institute, ot> the other hand, is claimed to reduce the oversea^ fail- 
ure rate to ten to fifteen percent (Uoyd 1972). A recent attempt to offer some insight into 
-ross-ouUural matters is described in the article "Japanese Managers Tell How Their System 
Works" (1977). In the preface the editors explain that "Fortu ne invited them as individuals, 
as businessmen w ho could speak English vnd who had been abr. ad enough to be able to see the 
Japanes*^ business system in perspective." It is frankly difficult to imagine a group of 
Aiaerican executives invited by a Japanese publication ^o discuss in Japanese "how their system 
works"! 
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Some companies do offer cultural training to their employees before sending them abroad, but 




imparting cultural training is, of course, available to the course designer, with simulation 
and role plaving appearing to be among the more promising. Wines (1973) reports the use of 
trained actors as "adversaries" in negotiations tr»ining at the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, and Long (1976) stresses the need to place adult language learners in 
problem-solving situations where the bridging of an "information gap" will require the commu- 
nicative use of the target language. 

Wilkins and Arnett (1976) point out that there are psychological tests available to determine 
ethnocentric ity and attitudes toward other cultures and people. They conclude, however, that 
"rbviously,>they are not being used^in selecting overseas personnel." Robinson (1973) reports 
that such testing has not proven very helpful, even though limited data indicatft that high 
ethnocentrism appears to be associated with overseas job failure. Language aptitude tests, 
too, can help predict success in foreign language study ("Notes for . . ." 1971). One company 
in the present study justified not testing employees for language aptitude since "the language 
factor is not a condition of assignment." Since neither language ability (either present or 
potential, presumably) nor cultural empathy is virtually ever used as a criterion for selec- 
tion for overseas employment, however, reliance on these types of assessments seems unlikely 
to develop. 

The Use of Local Nationals 

In order to try to solve their language and cultural problems, many companies make extensive 
.use of foreign national agents or employees who control English as well as local languages. 
Colquitt et al. (1974) found that nearly 98 percent of their respondents would prefer to hire 
foreign nationals with an MBA degree from a U.S. university for their foreign operations. 
Wilkins and Arnett (1976) point out that many American companies conduct their international 
business through a local agent, thereby hoping to circumvent cross-cultural problems. Emmans, 
Hawkins, and Westoby (1974) found that over 80 percent of their responding firms used agents 
for at least some of their sales to non-English-speaking countries. In other cases, as a 
respondent to the LWOW survey commented, "Ntost of our American technicians, we find, are not 
capable of adding language skills at the present time , so we have to send them out [to the 
overseas location] and then use local interpreters." 

Robinson (1973) reports that the reasons often cited for the trend of operating overseas with 
fewer U.S. nationals and more local nationals are lower cost and more intimate "environmental 
knowledge. Of course it is true that foreign nationals in overseas operations are not always 
e-,i)loyed only to solve the language problem, but rather to comply with legal or contractual 
stipulations imposed by the host government. Oates (1973) cites the example of a Danish 
firm, the East Asiatic Company, which employs in Nigeria approximately 2500 Nigerians and only 
40 to 50 Danes. Still the board chairman "admits that having a nucleus of Danes the company 
can rp'v on in the top posts 'means we can sleep soundly at night here in Denmark. Nonethe- 
less it is a company noted for its rigid training and selection procedures with emphasis on 
ouality proficiency in languages. As its management aptly points out, "an employee speaking a 
foreigner's languag e poorly may insult or alienate him rather than use the native language as 
an advantage, particularly where the native is more proficient in the language of the corn- 
pa v's otviufc'»'s." 

hnglish; The International Business Language 

The majority of international business dealings in which American companies ar^ involved are 
conducted in English. Only 17 percent of the companies in the present study responded that 
Americans speak foreign languages in the United States in an international situation, and only 
35.7 percent do so abroad. Most companies (73.6 percent) reported that their foreign ccntacts 
and representatives speak English in the United States business environment, and 79 percent 
retwrted that they use English abroad. Companies also reported minimal use of interpreters. 
Several mentioned that bilingual or multilingual secretaries hanuied non-English matters. The 
highly dispersed nature of corporate operations and the high mobility of American expatriates 
also contribute to the "English-only" syndrome. Some companies have also indicated that they 
automaticaUy expect English to be used as the common language when dealing with people whose 
native language is other than English. 

Although the position of English the most widely spoken language in the world (if one 
includes both its native and non-native speakers) and its intimate link with science and tech- 
nology, big business, and economic power cannot be denied, a monolithic insistence on its 
exclusive use in international trade and business seems ignorant and imperialistic. As 
Crispin points out, 
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Even though English is^ the international business language, those businessmen for 
whom it is not their native tongue seem to put an extra effort and enthusiasm into 
conducting or concluding business where the conversation is in their native lan- 
guage • • • (1974: 50) • 

One can but speculate as to the extent to which a company's business co'ild be improved or its 
image (as well as that of the United States itself) enhanced if local languages were used and 
appreciated more by Americans overseas, particularly now that the United States has sizable 
and significant competition on the international scene. Several respondents observed that, 
ideally, "we would speak the local language." One pointed ouv, however, that "it is a rare 
occasion when professional capability, language capability, and a job assignment all come 
together at the same time." Crispin gives an enthusiastic testimonial of a foreign language 
capability in business, as do a number of the other LWOW study respondents: 

. . . our own study evoked commentaries, case studies, and data from a number of 
what might be considered highly enlightened officials who reported unusual success 
in profits, in public relations, and in total operations which they attributed to 
their attention to language and cultural training .... There is considerable 
evidence in the literature and in the 'studies that have been performed by interna- 
tional business experts that this attitude [insisting on English as the operating 
language] is detrimental to the overall operating potential of American businesses 
abroad and for firms in the U.S. doing fc^eign business (Arnett 1976:15-16). 

A survey of Indiana firms revealed that only "half of them [the respondents] are aware of 
potential improvements [of their business] through more extensive use of foreign languages" 
(Gouvernayre and Lauvergeon 1974). The authors further point out that "the low demand for 
Arabic is one example of the linguistic barriers on the trade opportunity" and that "the lack 
of people fluent in Arabic prevents complete market penetration," Winter (1968) recounts that 
a native of a Middle Eastern country expressed amazement that Americans would attempt to enter 
into the affairs of that complex region without a knowledge of Arabic. Admitting that it is 
one of the most difficult languages to learn (for native speakers of English, presumably!), he 
added that "the Russians who are here speak Arabic fluently." 

This insistence on letting the other party bridge the language gap has been summed up by 
Galbruith (1978) as "our congenital inadc uacy in languages." Since non-English speakers have 
no greater inherent aptitude for language^ than English speakers do, the problem is clearly 
one of attitude and motivation. Schumann (1976) discusses social and psychological distance, 
including temporary nature of the assignment, as factors that are detrimental to second lan- 
guage acquisition. Aitken (1973) adds that when the assignment is regarded as temporary, 
"there becomes little point in learning the language, so one seeks helpers who know it— and 
becomes dependent on them." Kolde (1974) states that ". . . lack of linguistic facility 
remains a critical blindspot in American managerial preparedness for effective multinational 
communications .... Other people's knowledge of English is not a substitute for our own 
linguistic ability." Phatak (1974) and Kolde speak of three levels of corporate awareness of 
linguistic and cultural sensitivity in international business: ethnocentrism (linguistic and 
cultural chauvinism), polycentrism, and geocentrism ("cosmopolitan corporate structure"). 
Kolde (1974:147-48)* elaborates on corporate ethnocentrism in the following lengthy passage: 

Nothing can be communicated [within the particular company] that is not in Eng- 
lish. This subjects all transboundary communication Q)f the firm to the tyranny of 
ignorance. It isolates the headquarters executives fr6m the realities of affiliate 
companies, and retards the development of company-oriented constructive attitudes 
and personal loyalties among the indigenous personnel. Most companies exhibit 
agitated sensitivity on the language problem, but we found none lemphasis in origi- 
nal] that has taken decisive action to correct the deficiency in their managerial 

cadre. u * » . . 

A few companies are actually trying to correct the situation by subsidizing 
language study for executives. The typical arrangement covers the tuition and fees 
of an approved language program, and may also permit some company time to be used 
for attending the course. Both the coverage and intensity are left to the individ- 
ual, and there is no concrete incentive for anyone to participate in the program. 
As a result, the more ambitious executives find more promising alternatives for 
their sel f- improvement endeavor*?. 

Executives who do invest enough time in language study to become proficient find 
themselves rewarded with reassignment to the outposts, mostly in sales or procure- 
ment, where direct communication with local nationals is a critical necessity. Too 
often these are dead-end jobs from which there is no access for further advancement. 
Thus what appears initially as a promotion may in a longer perspective turn out to 

♦Reprinted by permission of the publisher, from E.J. Kolde, THE MULTINATIONAL COMPANY: 
BHHAVIORAL AND MANAGliRIAL ANALYSIiS. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and 
Company, Copyright 1974, D.C. Heath and Company.) 




have been tantamount to reclassification from a regular executive career path to 
that of a technician or. limited-function Specialist* All in all, progress through 
these programs remains invisible to this obsexver. 

A somewhat larger minority of U^S, companies seeks to remedy the language prob- 
lem by employing multilingual foreign nationals to serve in crucial buffer positions 
between the parent company and the affiliates* This is self-deception* Zhe multi- 
lingual foreigners are rarely endowed with any real executive authority,. but serve 
more or less as errand boys for the headquarters people. Their contribution is 
limited mostly to routine coninunication problems. There is reason to suspect that 
at times they may even serve as amplifiers of the ethnocentric influences of the 
headquarters executives upon whom they so completely depend. 

The large majority of U.S. -based multinational firms seems to believe that the 
problem will resolve itself. Their management, taking its cues from the traditional 
business school curriculum, refrains from any move to face the problem. 

Finally, there is an indeterminable number of companies where the managerial 
cadre puts a negative value on language knowledge. Acquisition of language facility 
thus becomes an impediment for an executive's international career. This kind of 
cultural perversion seems to derive from the chauvinistic fear that language knowl- 
edge renders one susceptible to unwanted and potentially dangerous foreign influ- 
ences, which may induce the executive to "go native, that is, to lose his useful- 
ness completely to the company. Viewed through an ethnocentric tunnel, it is better 
to remove such potential subversives from the seats of corporate power. 

A majority of companies in the present study (62.8 percent) felt that the international 
aspects of their companies' business were not hindered by language problems. Less than one- 
third (27.9 percent) responded that their international business did suffer from language 
problems; 2.3 percent felt they did not know (a supplied answer); and 7 percent did not 
respond. Many commented, however, that communication is not precise, that details and nuances 
of meaning are missed even though all parties think they understand each other, and that 
their business and daily operations could be improved with greater language capabilities. 
Several observed that the language problem means that more time is required for negotiations 
and business dealings, and that efficiency suffers as a result. Others mentioned the diffi- 
culty in establishing rapport and a "limited opportunity to entertain and socialize." Several 
pointed out the difficulty of locating a general manager candidate with a foreign language 
proficiency, as well as the need for employees with "more foreign technical language capabil- 
ity." One respondent observed that "each year the problem is less and less, as more foreign 
nationals become more capable in English.' Yet to train Americans adequately to deal in a 
foreign language and a foreign culture would require more time, money, and effort than most 
corporations or individuals are apparently willing to expend. 

* * * 

The overall picture of American corporate employees ♦ foreign language ability overseas is not 
always encouraging, and it seems unlikely to change as long as companies feel that their 
penetration of foreign markets and their profits from overseas operations are adequate. These 
almost universal policies in the business world are undoubtedly dictated by the need for 
expediency and cost-effectiveness. The desire to "get the job done'» in the shortest time and 
at the least cose leads to the hiring of those with ready skills, such as the translator, the 
interpreter, or the foreign employee or agent who speaks English. 

No amount of exhortation as to the benefits, tangible or intangible, of adequate language and 
cross-cultural training is apt to cause companies to alter their course of action as long as 
there is sufficient danand for U.S. firms* goods and services. Faced with serious competi- 
tion, however, companies may be forced to change, as exemplified by the case of this American 
executive in Europe: 

Aft'^r living seven years in a French-speaking community, he was unable to say or 
understand "bonjour," and his superior and indifferent attitude antagonized the 
distributors* The initial successes can be traced to the strength of the product 
itself and the lack of competition. Once competition appeared, immediately the U.S. 
manufacturer suffered; even though the new competitive product was not superior, the 
obliging and positive business attitude of the competitor literally won over the 
distributors and swept the market (Vogel 1968:59). 

The corporate view of foreign language capability and training seems to be essentially that 
they are commodities to be purchased as needed but" that otherwise they do not merit having 
undue time or attention spent on them. As a commodity, though, language training should be 
subject to the same rigorous evaluation standards and monitoring criteria as are other phases 
of companies* contracted or subcontracted operations. To assume that language training is 
only an incidental component of an overseas venture is very risky and can lead to the waste of 
untold amounts of time and money. 
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An alternate view may^ however, be emerging^ thanks to the development of non-traditional 
foreign language curricula and their inclusion in interdisciplinary programs (see full discus- 
sion below)* This change in focus meshes directly with the business perspective of a foreign 
language skill as a tool to be used in addition to the 'Itard" skills of the business or tech- 
nical world. By preparing prospective managers to be proficient in a language (or languages) 
other than their own and attuned to differences in cultures and traditional business practices 
besides, foreign language departments can provide a real service to the business and interna- 
tional communities. Generally speaking, corporations view the language preparation that is 
presently provided by American schools and colleges to their employees as poor in terms of 
meeting the requirements of the business world, and they would welcome a shift in emphasis 
from a predominantly literary orientation to one more immediately applicable to students^ 
professions \nd careers. The appearance in increasing numbers of the dually trained business- 
person may lead to a far more positive American presence overseas and to a significant modifi- 
cation of the lip service that most firms appear to be paying to the need for language and 
cultural training. 



LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR NON-U. S. NATIONAL EMPLOYHES 
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There appears to be a far greater corporate commitment in terms of time and money to language 
training for non-U. S. national (i.e., non-English-speaking) employees than for U.S. nationals, 
even though not as many companies are involved in it. In light of the fact that English is 
the predominant language of business around the world, a significant English language-training 
effort by American corporations should not really be surprising. In general, nationals of 
countries other than the United States seem to undergo far more rigorous and thorough prepara- 
tion for assignments of an international nature, including those in their own countries. 
Foreign languages are studied seriously throughout the educational process so that true bi- or 
multi-lingual ism becomes a reality. In Japan, ^or example, some companies provide a period of 
intensive "remediar' English training along with in-depth cultural training for individuals 
engaged in international business. Others contract with private institutions, often located 
in the United States, to offer tlds training. Clearly a radically different philosophy per- 
vades the entire society—from its educational system to its business institutions. 

In many cases language training has been deemed necessary because of technical or vocational 
training provided by the company in a language foreign to local national employees (generally 
English). A majority of companies in the present study (59.7 percent) reported that they 
conduct vocational or technical training programs for non-U. S. national employees as part ot 
their overseas operations. Generally speaking, at least half the responding companies in ea 
category of company reported that technical or vocational training is provided to their non- 
U.S. national employees in many countries throughout the world. The primary language of 
instruction of t<?chnLcal/vocational training was reported to be English for two categories of 
instructor (U.S. nationals and third country nationals), although the number of local 
nationals teaching technical/vocational subjects in the native language of tne students (and 
their own native language, too, of course) outranked the number of local nationals teaching in 
English. 

The most frequently cited reason for conducting technical/vocational training in English was 
that since English is the corporate language, "all company business is done in English. Other 
reasons reported were that all technical and training materials are in English and that equiv 
alent technical terminology often does not exist in other languages. Further, because in some 
fields (aviation, for example) English is the internatio lal language of communication, train- 
ing individuals to handle job-rtlated materials and communication directly in the source 
language is definitely more efficient and cost-effective than attempting to translate massive 
amounts of printed matter or tu train sufficient numbers of host country nationals and/or U.S. 
nationals to provide technical training in the host country language. Not only if f^e trans- 
lation/training effort itself a monumental and almost impossible task, but m addition it 
often requires the creation or borrowing of a new lexicon and totally new concepts in the 
trainees' native language. Other justifications given were that the instructors do not know 
the foreign language and that instruction in English is a foreign government or contractual 
requirement, since a knowledge of English can serve to enhance an employee's career potential, 
nie predominant reason given for conducting training in the students' native language was that 
it is, after all, the students' native language and therefore the medium through which they 
can most readily receive and process information. 

Companies Were almost evenly divided as to whether or not they provide language training to 
non-U.S. national employees or trainees: 42 percent responded affirmatively, and almost 46 
percent responded negatively. Of the companies reporting that they provide technical/voca- 
tional training, 57 percent also provide language training, although the language training is 
not necessarily a component of the technical training pliase of employee development. In all 
but three cases, English was the language specified in which language training was provided. 
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Most of the personnel being trained are employees of the corporation itself, with only a 
few employed by a host nation firm or by the host government. A broader spectrum of employees 
receives language training overseas than in the United States, too5 in general, U.S. 
nationals sent abroad are limited to middle and upper Ic^^el management, while in the host 
country itself, technicians, laborers, and clerical and administrative personnel are also 
candidates for training. 

In most cases an individuals job determines whether or not he or she will be selected to 
receive language training. In most cases, too, language training and vocational/ technical 
training are considered as separate entities, either conducted simultaneously or sequentially, 
with language training preceding technical/vocational training. Training is roost often con- 
ducted in the foreign country itself. Language training is generally performed under contract 
with a commercial language- teaching organization, as it is for U.Sr national employees, 
although respondents supplied the names of more contractors than they did when asked about 
training U.S. national employees. The second most frequent means of providing language 
training was to conduct it in-house, using compwny language-teaching enq^loyees as instructors. 
In ge»ieral, when language training is conducted undw contract, the amount and types of 
training to be provided are specified in the contract. The reasons for dealing with more than 
one contractor (as slightly more than h^lf the respondents reported) ranged from maintaining a 
competitive spirit among contractors, to having varying requireirents at different tiines, to 
having too many students for a single contractor to handle. '-^s 

The type of language taught in these company-sponsored programs is both general and special- 
ized. Although special purpose language instruction appears to be more prevalent in these 
training programs than in those for Americans going overseas, there is a lack of awareness of 
the value of LSP training and of its implementation in actual programs. This same lack of 
awareness is evident in determining the content of language training: ranking highest were 
the individual skills (i.e., reading, speaking, understanding, and writing) required on the 
job and the level of proficiency acceptable or required (17 percent eachj. 'he professional 
level of a person^s job ranked third (11 percent), and the functional area of a particular job 
ranked fourth with only 7 percent. 

Language teachers in these programs (specifically, English teachers) tend to be trained Eng- 
lish teachers~-not n^-cessarily native speakers of English— with no particular technical 
expertise, and hired locally. The next most frequently hired type of instructor is a trained 
English teacher, a naf.ive speaker of English with no pa^-ticular technical expertise, hired in 
the United Spates and sent abroad. Most companies indicated that a teacher-training program 
is not a component of their (or their contractors*) training programs. 

Instructional materials are most often chosen from readily available commercial texts, 
although it is also common to have individual teachers assemble or develop materials as 
needed. A few companies indicated that the materials had been custom tailored for their pro- 
grams by materials development experts. 

Respondents were almost evenly divided as to whether students are tested to determine their 
entry level qualifications, with slightly more responding no than yes. The most common means 
of evaluating students' attained proficiency is on-the-job performance, but interviews und 
test scores are also used to some extent. 

In general, the length of training time indicated by respondents was considerably longer than 
that reported for Americans going abroad. Periods of 6, 12, and even 24 months are ai^parently 
not uncommon. Company policy appears, then, to be one essentially of lip service to a foreign 
language capability for American personnel going overseas but to a genuine commitment to it 
for local national employees. 

The responses on teacher- student class ratio indicate, as expected, a formal classroom 
arrangement: approximately one-third of those companies responding checked 1:10 and 1:5 
(each), and just under one-third checked 1:1. This is in sharp contrast to the largely ad hoc 
and 1:1 teaching arrangements reported in foreign language training for U.S. national employ- 
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Very few companies (11 percent) indicated that they had attempted to limit or simplify the 
language of technical materials that non-U.S. national employees must use. Of those who had 
tried it, most felt that it had been successful. Those who had not tried it felt that it 
would be too costly, that there was no company support for it, or that they were not inter- 
ested in ♦•creating the wheel twice.*' 

Most respondents felt that they had experienced no significant problems with their overseas 
language-training programs, although many declined to answer this question. Several felt that 
there was not enough time overall, in terms of months or weeks, allocated to language training. 
Interestingly enough, and perhaps most revealing of all, 64 percent of the respondents to the 
question on the role that language training had played in planning their company's overseas 
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operations checked ♦♦None," with no significant differences among overseas functional area 
groups • Perhaps if language training had been included in the planning stages of the overseas 
venture^ the insufficient time allowed for training would not have been a problem. 

* * * 

Language training for non-U*S* nationf.l en5)loyees translates almost always to English language 
training* Many U#S# corporations are deeply involved in and heavily committed to such train- 
ing to a much greater extent than to foreign language training for their U.S. national employ- 
ees* Training periods of several months or even a year or more are not uncommon* A greater 
English language proficiency is required of non-U. S, nationals than a foreign language profi- 
ciency is of U.S. nationals because English is needed for the individual's job or for a period 
of pre-employment training or retraining. 

Despite this greater overall commitment, however, English language training is still regarded 
by the parent corporation essentially as a commodity to be. purchased as the need arises— in 
most cases instruction is contracted with a language- teaching organization or institution, and 
companies indicate overwhelmingly that language training has played no role in the planning of 
their overseas operations. 
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TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETING 
IN THE BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT 

Translation 

The importance of English in technical literature gives the English-speaking scientist a feel- 
ing of superiority and even false security* Although one-half of the literature of many tech- 
nical fields is published in English, the other half, obviously, appears in other languages* 
Chan (1976) and Kertesz (1974), moreover, predict that English-speaking scientists will 
probably read very little of the non-English material* 

The area of translating and interpreting in the corporate environment, therefore, is one that 
deserves greater attention than it currently is accorded. Kertes-;, discussing language train- 
ing—particularly translation skills— for American scientists, suggests that 

... a scientist or engineer with practical research or plant experience who exhib- 
its linguistic ability and interest would probably be a safer choice for a technical 
translator than a graduate of humanistic courses with diplomas attesting to his 
mastery of several languages (1974:97). 

He feels that it is simpler "to give an engineer a language than a linguist engineering com- 
petence," which is precisely the position of the U.S. government in maintaining its several 
large language- training institutions (Weinstein 1975) • Again, because of sporadic need, 
Kertesz feels that one full-time technical translator in a large laboratory is sufficient, 
"supplemented by th0 5e [skills] of other employees whose linguistic experience is utilized in 
order to minimize the cost." He also advocates use of a reliable professional translation 
service for problems that cannot readily be handled in-house. STngold (1966) suggests solving 
the translation problem by using a staff translator, a translator hired on a per dlera basis, ^ 
or a translation bureau or free-lance individual. 

Translation is a significant undertaking in many scientific or research-oriented firms. One 
private translation firm in New York in 1973 had revenues of nearly $10 million ("Hie Corpo- 
rate Word ..." 1974). The staff, numbering over two hundred, are of course equipped with a 
professional specialty— law, accounting, or chemistry, for example— in addition to language 
skills. Brawl ey (1969) also points out that the technical translator in industry must be a 
fully trained scientist or technician who has a thorough knowledge of the source language but 
who should always translate into his native language. 

Even though translation skills are perhaps the most «ninently hirable among required foreign 
language capabilities, being almost quantifiable, as it were (or at least more tangible in 
that specific tasks can be defined— see Tinsley 1973), translation requirements still appear 
for the loost part to be handled virtually on an ad hoc basis. According to several surveys of 
language requirements of American business and service organizations, translation of foreign 
language texts or documents appears to be one of the main foreign language-oriented require- 
ments of these firms. In the present study, the greatest translation need (56.6 percent) was 
in translating correspondence from a foreign language into English. Promotional literature 
and advertising from English into a foreign language ranked second overall (36.4 percent) — 
not surprising in view of the dominance of markc::ing in companies' reported overseas opera- 
tions. Following those two categories were correspondence from English into a foreign lan- 
guage, brochures and technical manuals from English into a foreign la\iguage, and instructional 
materials from English into a foreign language (each 32.6 percent). Just over 11 percent 
reported that they had no need for translation at all. 
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'fhe studies show that translation and interpreting needs are met, in general, by company ^ 
employees whose main job is in a non-language area, illustxating the employability of the 
"language-plus" trained person. When company employees themselves are not able to handle the 
translation, firms look to outside translation agencies, instructors at nearby schools and 
colleges, other firms such as banks, residents of the local community, or simply "friends," 
Very few retain full-time translators. Table 4 shows in detail how companies handle their 
translation and interpreting requirements. 

Table 4 

Means by IVhich Translation and Interpreting 
Requirements Are Met 



Translation 


Percent 


Interpreting 


Percent 


Company employees, main 




Company employees, main 


38.8 


job non- language 


40.3 


job non- language 


Commercial agency 


34.1 


Private professional 


12.4 




interpreter 


Company employees, main 




Company employees, main 




job language area 


24.0 


11.6 




job language area 


Private professional 






11.6 


translator 


15.5 


Commercial agency 


Private individual 


10.9 


Private individual 


11.6 


Provided by other party 


5.4 


Provided by other party 


7.0 


School or university 


3.1 


School or university 


0.8 



All too often, however, an ability to tran<5late effectively is equated with a knowledge of a 
foreign language, when actually translation requires a number of highly specialized skills. 
Alexander notes a decided disadvantage to relying on outside translators: 

. . . those arrangements with persons who treat translation for business as a sec- 
ondary matter would not generally give the immediacy of response or the desired 
business insights that employees of the firm itself would be able to give as a 
matter of course (1975:35), 

Beeth (1973) points out that a cultural translator is needed--one who knows more than the 
languages in question. Kolde (1974) observes that the tendency to use literal translation has 
been a basic weakness in international managerial communication. He feels that the tradi- 
tional methods of language instruction probably contribute to this trend, as well as the rela- 
tive unsophistication of A>"}rican executives in language matters. The emphasis, therefore, is 
on language as a vehicle for transmitting accurate information rather than as an art of liter- 
ary expression. Indeed, Ricks, Fu, and Arpan (1974) cite innumerable examples of marketing 
disasters when translations have been too literal and have been done without regard for 
social, psychological, and cultural appropriateness. Many American products have been 
failures abroad because of the assumption that the American cultural set prevails world-wide. 
Product names have frequently had to be changed in various places around the world because of 
phonological or semantic anomalies, or proximity to taboo terms -in certain languages. 

A problem, however, exists with regard to the translation of scientific or technical material. 
Often new vocabulary must be created or, more commonly, borrowed from the language in which it 
originated. Then, too, whether the vocabulary exists or not, simply ^^''^ing up with the vol- 
•omes of materials steadily produced is a virtual impossibility, lextbooks and manuals are 
often outdated or obsolete by the time they are translated. For this reason, then, a world 
language (now generally English) is frequently established as a more or less official second 
language in countries whose own national language (or languages) is (are) used but sparingly 
outside their own citizenry. Higher education is often presented through this second language 
(to maintain an educational support system of libraries, textbooks, and reference works in the 
vernacular is unrealistic), and foreign contractors or employers often conduct occupational 
training through that language. Fjctensive language-training programs are also necessary in 
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such cases. Further, where individuals of a number of different language backgrounds must 
coamunicate, a "language of wider communication" (but not always necessarily English) is 
almost a necessity. As an American contractor working in Saudi Arabia recently commented: - 

Communicating is oneof our biggest probl^ns—Saudis talking to Americans who are 
talking to Koreans W55 work alongside Filipinos and Malaysians on a job desigred by 
Germans with British surveyors. Some of these people don^t even like each other. 
It^s a nightmare (Azzi 1978:111). ) 



Interpreting 

Most respondents in the present study reported that they had no need for interpreters (nearly 
35 percent); 24 percent stated that interpreters were needed both overseas and in the United 
States; 22.5 percent, overseas only; and 7 percent, in the United States only. This lack of 
need was attributed by 52.7 percent of the con?)anies to all parties* speaking English (only 
17.8 percent reported that none were needed because all spoke the foreign language). Where 
interpreters were needed, they were required primarily for matters involving professional and 
technical uses of language (43.4 percent) and for top-level negotiations (27.9 percent). Only 
16.3 percent reported a need in daily operations, and 11.6 percent for social and conversa- 
tional needs. 

Beeth (1973) recommends that, when necessary, one "get the best interpreter available .... 
In important negotiations you should hire the interpreter, rather than let the other party do 
it." He stresses the need for developing a spirit of cooperation and loyalty in international 
dealings, which, he says, is not always attainable if the other party is in control. 

Stebinger (1975), while a strong advocate of the use of foreign languages among Americans 
overseas and himself involved with the Master's Program in International Business Studies at 
the University of South Carolina, which features an overseas practicum, nonetheless recognizes 
the difficulty of becoming truly fluent in another language: "True bilingualism is, in my 
view, needed before you can handle, in u language not your own, the daily chores of top man- 
agement .... When you have to deal with a very complex business question, use your own 
language or-a very, very good interpreter ." He feels that for "supervisory and advisory work 
. . . the use of a foreign language is more necessary and more practical." 

Robinson also points out the difficulty of an adult's becoming bilingual and feels that "pride 
should not stand in the way of employing a good interpreter." He goes on to say that many 
expatriate managers have been eminently successful by combining the use of competent inter- 
preters with coincidental study of the language to the point of being able to keep the inter- 
preter "on his toes." The pitfall here, unfortunately, is ^ 

the temptation to associate unduly With those speaking one's own language. In many 
non-Western countries, the U.S. businessman is surrounded by English-speaking "car- 
petbaggers," many of whom may not be ethnically or culturally pai*t of the major 
community. He should be wary of becoming too closely involved (1973:267). 

The languages raost involved in translation and interpreting (Table 5) correspond fairly 
closely with the languages most studied and with the ranking of countries where companies felt 
a foreign language proficiency to be important. Again there was no significant correlation 
with those countries where most of the international business is done. Interestingly, many 
respondents left this question blank, with several commenting that they had insufficient 
information to rank, or tliat no statistics were kept since the matter was not of sufficient 
priorit/ to their firm. 

Only 17 firms (13.2 percent) report'ed that they employed within the United States persons 
whose primary job is dealing with foreign language matters; of these, 14 were reported as 
foreign language experts, and only 3 were reported as experts primarily in technical fields 
and secondarily in foreign languages. Tlieir proficiency was attributed mainly to their having 
lived abroad or to their academic training. Personal or family contacts ranked third. Ihis 
should not be surprising, since an organization that wishes to hire persons skilled in foreign 
languages will no doubt seek language experts for those positions rather than someone who is 
primarily skilled in other areas. What is significant is the small number of companies 
reporting such employees, indicating the extremely limited market for the foreign language 
major in private industry. 

* * * 



Translating and interpreting skills appear in many cases in the corporate environment to be 
ancillary skills; individuals whose job is in a non- language area or who at least possess a 
combination of language and technical skills are those called upon to serve as translators and 
interpret!' s. Rigorous standards are not, however, always applied to translation work, the 
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Languages Involved Most in Translation 
and Interpreting 



Language 


Translation 

Position by , 
Average Rank 


a 

Language 


Interpreting 

Position by . 
Average Rank 




1 


Soanish 


1 


French 


2 


Persi«in 


2 


Persian 


3 


Arabic 


3 


Arabic 


4 


French 


3 


German 


S 


Japanese 


5 


Portuguese 


6 


German 


6 


Japanese 


7 


Portuguese 


7 


Russian 


8 


Russian 


7 



^Languages ranked by more than five companies* 



Includes rankings from first to fifth place* 



assumption presumably being that anyone who ''knows'' the target language can perform an accep- 
table translation job* 

Although interpreters can be used effectively in international operations and negotiations, 
exclusive reliance on them is not recommended. The astute businessperson should be sensitive 
to the impoJ^tance of empathetic communication and do his or her utmost to project an appropri- 
ate image overseas. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CAREER EDUCATION 



Foreign Languages as Ancillary Skills 



The overwhelming theme running through all the studies of foreign languages and business is 
that in the business world, a foreign language capability is strictly an ancillary skill and 
that there really is not a demand for foreign language majors imless those individuals also 
possess another ^'primary** skill to serve as their main occupation. Wilkins and Amett (1976) 
found that business admini'^trat ion/management and marketing/sales were rated by responding 
businesses as those college majors which could, best be combined with language skills. In the 
University of York (England) study, 

the general picture that emerged from the graduates* survey was of foreign language 
graduates playing only a modest role as foreign language users in industry .... 
Foreign languages, for all except translators and interpreters, were ancillary to 
the employees' main job and occupied coin)aratively little of their working week 
(Emmans, Hawkins, and Westoby 1974:48). 

Merklein observes that . . there is a great demand for linguistic skills, especially if 
coupled with a solid business foundation.'' Further on in this same article, when describing 
the International MBA program at the University of Dallas, Merklein explains that "our policy 
is to attract students . . . who already possess fluency in a commercial language." He con- 
tinues : 

It seemed obvious at the! outset that the B.A. holder in foreign languages would be 
our prime candidate. However, it soon became apparent that most foreign language 
majors with a B.A. degree are not fluent enough to use their foreign language as a 
working tool (1975:31). 

To rectify this situation, foreign study arrangements have been established whereby courses, 
not in the foreign language, but in the actual content area (but of course taught through 
the target language) are offered. Saville-Troike (1974), although writing of ESL training for 
adults, agrees: "Students with limited competence in English need . . . instruction in Eng- 
lish which is directly related to and integrated with English content instruction." She 
further stresses "the need to teach a second language not by traditional foreign language 
methods, but by using it tc teach something else." McDonald and Sager (1975) likewise feel 
that "advanced language learning is inseparable from subject study in the foreign language; 
the teaching of specific disciplines in the foreign language is the cornerstone of all 
advanced language work." 

An informal letter survey of a sample of American businesses, industries, and service organi- 
zations, sponsored in 1972 by the Modern Language Association, confirmed the use of foreign 
languages in business only as a supplementary skill: "The most frequently checked alternative 
. . . was one indicating that the respondent's organization 'makes occasional use of the 
foreign language skills of regular staff members who were not hired for this purpose alone*" 
(Hecker 1973). A businessman speaking to the aiinual conference of the Ohio Modem Language 
Teachers Association pointed out that "to do one^s job effectively in English and in another 
language and culture makes one many times more valmble to a corporation." He further 
stressed the need for teachers to inform their students of the opportututies that exist for 
the business- and language-trained individual ("Increasing Need . . ." 1978). 
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Morgenrotk, Parks, and Morgenroth (1975), reporting on a study of South Carolina industries as 
well as of secondary schools and junior and senior colleges in that state, found that "only 
one of the businesses gives preference in hiring to those . . . with a modern foreign language 
skill,'* althoxigh •♦most businesses would like to employ engineering graduates with modern 
foreign language skills/' Other degree areas mentioned for graduates with foreign language 
skills included management, marketing, and accounting* In a similar study undertaken in Illi- 
nois (Arnold, Morgenroth, and Mbrgenroth 1975), the most frequent means by which firms meet 
the need for foreign language l^ki lis is "occasional use of foreign language skills of staff 
members who have other norm^^l duties/' Only nine percent of the firms employ people who use 
foreign language skills, however. The most frequently checked source of .employees' foreign 
language skills was "speaking a foreign language at home," not really surprising in view of 
the multiple ethnicities represented in the Chicago area and the likelihood of Chicago-based 
firms* dominating the sample. 

Terras (1975) surveyed 100 business establishments and government agencies throughout the 
country, inquiring about the need for employees bilingual in German and English. "The survey 
makes it obvious that a German major without the acquisition of additional skills has little 
occupational usefulness outsicle of teaching." Business, engineering, and economics were the 
three fields most preferred in combination with German language skills. In the words of one 
of the respondents: "Unguage is by itself insufficient • • • • A language adds to, rather 
than substitutes, for, a primary skill in the business world." 

All these findings lead inescapably to the conclusion that language is a skill which, when 
combined with other skills, dramatically increases a person's attractiveness in the job mar- 
ket. As Eddy (1975) states, "One has to know a foreign language in addition to having some 
subject area expertise." Indeed, "Subject area expertise is more important to the employer 
than foreign language knowledge." 



Responses from the Foreign Language Profession 

The implications of the business community's message to the foreign language education pro- 
fession are increasingly being translated into specialized, non- traditional, and interdisci- 
plinary course offerings. This shift has been spurred, perhaps, less by the desire to 
accommodate business and industrial concerns than by the absolute necessity of self- 
preservation in the face of declining enrollments brought about not only by the elimination •of 
foreign language requirements in many colleges and universities, but a3so by the complaint 
that traditional foreign language courses are not relevant to the life goals of students.^ 

The inadequacy of, or at least a dissatisfaction with, the foreign language training provided ^ 
iw schools and universities is frequently expressed by both foreign language graduates and 
employers. Arnett, discussing the LWOW study— in which both the U»S. federal government and 
priva-e business firms were surveyed to determine the types of jobs for which language skills 
are required and also to investigate the type of training that each sector makes available 
to its employees-- reports that 

a major finding of the study was that, on the whole, the government is far more 
efficient in the training of its personnel in foreign languages than are commercial 
language schools, public schools, junior and senior colleges, and universities. 
Government training is also generally more efficient than the in-housp training 
conducted by business and industry. 

He goes on. to comment that 

. . . according to an official GAG [General Accounting Office] report in 1971, the fed- 
. ral government spent more than $60 million on language training. Ironically, most 
of the personnel who were trained had had previous language training experience in 
the public schools or universities, yet this training was insufficient to prepare 
them to perform their tasks. It was not only insufficient but, for the most part, 
the prior training had been directed toward social intercourse pr literature and did 
not help individuals obtain the technical vocabulary and dependent language skills 
that would permit more immediate and effective performance of the government job 
(1976:15). 

(A high ranking U.S, government employee in Iran coninented to this author, hov:ever, that 
despite having completed a six-month course in Persian at the Foreign Service Institute before 
moving to Tehran, for official and politically sensitive functions he was still obliged to 
rely on an interpreter, since the conversational language he had been taught would hardly be 
appropriate for communicating with others at his social and professional level.) 

In the private sector, over 6,000 business firms were surveyed in the LWOW study, although the 
response rate was only approximately 23 percent. "As in the case of feivernment, business and 
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industry are more than a little dissatisfied with the products of our schools and universities 
and^the language training afforded 'the students.'' Freudenstein (n.d.) feels that industrial 
foreign Janguage training in Geimany is also* far superior to that provided by the schools. 

The foreign language graduates sulfveyed in the ^tudy conducted by Emmans, Hawkins, and Westoby 
*C1974) in England expiesseif' dissatisfaction with the language training they had received in 
school. In particular, respondents felt a need for giSi^ater emphasis on the spoken language. 
Ihis emphasis on oral/aural skills correlates closely with a survey conducted in 1972 by the 
Lortiln Ch^ber of/Commerce of the use made of foreign languages by various types of staff— 
exclusive of language specialists--in business firms (Lee 1977/78). Respondents indicated 
that listening and speaking were the, two skills required most frequently in their wox^k, fol- 
lowed by reading and then w^^iting. 

Respondents to thV^tudy by Colquitt et al. (1974) also felt that foreign language departments 
give "poor prepara«9n". (fourth on a five-point scale) to their students; Merklein and Frenk 
' (1974), however, found that 44 percent of undergraduate students in four southern states felt 
''that their foreign language stuuien offered "good or very good" preparation for a professional 
career outside of teaching. Senior college respondents in South Carolina generally believe 
that the emphasis in their language cours^es "is balanced between developing a working compe- 
tency and developing literary -appreciation" '{Morgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth 1975). The 
college departments themselves, however, "indicated that they would place greater emphasis 
upon co»*"iercial usa^je, if the business community wants them to do so ." While such a response 
could easily be merely an artifact of the questionnaire, the attitude seems promising. 

Alexander (1975), in his study of Kansas manufacturing r?rms, a) so found that respondents felt 
that "foreign laug'iage learning should be practical (less academi- |, relevant, and thorough 
.... Evidence ... is pointing to the . . . reality that language training must become 
more occupational ly based, integrated fully with the emerging concept- of career education." 

The iraplic.at'lons of such findings for foreign language curricula in schools and institutions 
of higher lea^^.ing seem obvious, and indeed there has been an encouraging trend in recent 
years to comb .le career or professional education with foreign language skills, with a view 
both to international employment and to domestic employment (such as within the United States) 
where a number of resident are handicapped by limited English language skills. 

Walser, one of the foremost proponents of the career education/ foreign language concept, has 
discussed in several publications the need for curriculum modifications. Many other educators 
have argued for and given compelling examples of the need for foreign language skills as 
auxiliary skills, have stressed the need for change in foreign language courses and depart- 
ments, and have emphasized the importance of adequate career counseling for foreign language 
students. Hayden (1975)*, reporting on the International Education Project*s Task Force on 
Language, lists a number of their recommendations to improve specialist language training. Of 
prime concern was not only measurement of proficiency, but also specification of competencies. 

Brod (1974) proposes that the collective efforts of the foreign language-teaching profession 
be channeled into the dimensions of information, public awareness, and curriculum. He feels 
that foreign language departments* are well able to compete with commercial language schools, 
which have recently been enjoying unprecedented popularity. For a foreign language depart- 
ment, "there is no inherent conflict between its traditional role as inheritor of a humanistic 
discipline and its eventual new role in the service of a career-oriented market." 

Brod further argues that foreign language departments, through traditional and non-traditional 
courses alike, are far better equipped than commercial schools to teach culture, the need for 
which, he claims, the international business community is quite aware. Often, however, ^there 
appears to be a great distance between "awareness" and actual practice. Potter (1977) and 
Fiske (1977) have, through n^spaper coverage, brought the situation to the attention of a 
wider and more gene^-il audience, and Wilkins et al. (1977) have provided a bibliographical 
overview of the situition from the perspective of the LWOW study. Ri - ^rs (J973), although not* 
describing career-orxented language courses per se, nonetheless argues for meeting students' 
expressed needs in the foreign language curriculum through both skill specialization (i.e., 
not necessarily requiring students to master all four skills) and contents-modification. 

Walser (1973), too, on the basis of an HEW feasibil ity' study, concludes that "the goal of a 
bilingual/bicultural component in a career education program should be to develop foreign 
language capacity plus a saleable skill." One of the outcomes of the" LWOW study was the 
development of "a model curriculum demonstration unit for each situation, integrating language 
study with cultural awareness and career objectives" (Arnett 1976). 

A number of descriptions of interdisciplinary programs that feature foreign languag'es as a 
supplementary skill have appeared recently. Merklein (1974) and Merklein and Cooley (1974) 
discus:, ^'^v^rax programs that combine a foreign language with international business, focusing 
on the'r own at University of Dallas. Primeau (1975j identifies thirteen MBA programs 



thct require one or more languages. Fryer (1975) and Joiner (1975) discuss the M.S. in Inter- 
national Business, offered at the University of South Carolina since 1974, which features 
some study in a foreign country. Lesley (1975) looks, on the other side of the coin, at au 
interdisciplinary program for foreign university graduates entering the MBA program at the 
University of Southern California. 

Roesiler (1974) discusses the business courses in German offered by the American Graduate 
School of International Management (formerly the Thunderbird School) and points out the criti- 
cs need for (and general lack of) good materials for these courses. Slessarey (1974) reviews 
thv International Business option at the University of Cincinnati, which also includes lan- 
fluaue and cultural studies and a period of study abroad. Frautschi (1978). commenting that 
"vocational pragmatism has seemingly infected the liberal arts." describes a recently insti- 
tuted French/business undergraduate major at Pennsylvania State University. Middlebury 
College has organized a program of "extended majors" that combines study in a "substantive 
field" with the study of foreign languages. Many of the major field courses are taught in a 
foreign language rather than in English (Scully 1977). Halvorson, Moniz. and Nathan (1978) 
discuss the Multinational Corporate Studies (MCS) program at a college in New ^.''^^^^y'.Jjll\. 
program includes both a domestic and a foreign internship. Virginia Polytechnic nstitute and 
State University offers a course in intensive German for architects (Ferrari ly/^j. 

Kowa'ski (1974) has designed a course in Russian in response to the ever- increasing business 
and trade agreements between the United States and the USSR. Commenting on the lack ot 
materials for the course, she observes that "the Soviets print much more Pertinent "^terial 
for the training of their specialists than has come out of our publishing houses." Davies 
fl977) discusses the increasing demand for specialized language courses in Sweden, and in 
another article (1975) describes a degree program in International Economics at several jini- 
Je^sitlesii Sweden. Coveney (1975) SutliJes the several "language-plus" engineering progr^as 
at the University of Bath in England. 

Champagne (1978) presents a syllabus for a multidisciplinary language co^"^/"/'^^^ „f,;^J^^"J| 
Investigate problems in their interest area using a foreign Aff^.S^^^^Jr 
community colleges have instituted such courses as "Spani;ih for Law Enforcement Officers or 
"French bommercial Correspondence"; the efforts of one Sr the' 

lined by Pilkenton (1975). Tl»e development of a program entitled "APPl^J^J Spanish fo.r the 
social Services" at Howard University in Washington. D.C.. is summarized Donah"^ <1976) . A 
common theme in all these discussions, notably, is a lack of appropriate materials and of 
qualified instructors. While disturbing to present programs and program f,^"*^;' 
2iency is almost heartening to present and future foreign language graduatesl Although they 
U nit describe specific programs. Gould (1973) and Karr (1973) present ^5"^"^;^^™ ^"^^l^^'^'^^'^- 
iansh,p. respectively, as additional areas that can profitably be combined with language 
Study. 

The intent oi these specialized courses is not simply to train students at ^he graduate, 
undergraduate, or continuing education level, but also to s^^v^^he business world itself 
both in providing translation and/or interpreting services and in offering language and cul- 
tuJal ?rainiig ?o corporate employees. No doubt a fairly aggressive advertising and public 
JelatioJs ciipaign will need to be undertaken in this regard, though, to c ter the great 
telilnce busiSesses have traditionally placea on commercial language schools for such train- 
ing McKay fl977) feels that "the impetus for change will not come from business, or even 

g:^;rn:;en'?' il? oily from the foreign' language Pf^-/^- j^^^^^" °f/°""^irrly'Lrril 
bers of the foreign language profession are convinced of the for change. Clearly not all 
courses should reflect a specialized purpose since, as Anderson (1974) points "we . . . 

run thi» risk of becoming a service discipline with little identity of our own. Schneiaer 
a;7S a3df tSat '^rSt pass on to students the aesthetic and humanistic values inherent in 
Jio Uarning 0? any foreigS language"; and. certainly, courses in literature or general pur- 
pose language must not be eliminated, since they too meet some students' needs exactly. 

At the high school level, too. career education concepts can be blended with the fo^^ig" l^^- 
J^age cu^Sculum. Beusch and'oeLorenzo (1977) give examples of some of the ^^J^iJ^fJ^^-l, 
Dlace in the state of Maryland in this regard. Bigelow and Morrison (1975) also present laeas 
fir coordinating the two areas. Lewis (1978) offers suggestions for accommodating teachers 
Z J,^y no^feef comfomble with the idea of teaching an interdisciplinary course. Teachers 
at eJ^^y ?eve! owe it to their students to prepare them for realistic expectations of the 
working world and to present the broadest possible range of options. 

The combination of career education and foreign language' training Is of great value to the 
business community and to the foreign language education Pr°f««»^°" ^^,^^11 ' ^Ji^^^' ^^„ess 
urgent need in both disciplines and may even lead to a far more enUghtened American business 
oresence around the world. Corporations may eventually acquire a cadre of e™Pl°y^f J?" 
sophtsUcaJTllngSlsJIJa ly and more aware Interculturally than heretofore thought possible, 
and ifso doing dSmatically improve both their business and their public image. 
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LANGUAGES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 



A natural outgrowth of the combination of foreign languages and career education/occupational 
training has been the development of courses in Langi'«ges for Special Purposes (LSP), These 
courses are now being taught at many universities aroiuJ the world as well as (and perhaps in 
particular) in employee-training programs of all types* Probably the most popular variant of 
the LSP course is the English for Special—or Specific— Purposes (ESP) course, and within that 
domain, English for Science and Technology (EST), This should not be surprising, given the 
prewninent position of the English*- speaking world in science and technology* This in no way, 
of course, implies any intrinsic superiority of the English language or of its speakers over 
any other language or group in the world, but the dominance of English and English speakers in 
the scientific, technological, and business world cannot be denied* To keep pace with the 
rapid scientific and technological advances and, to be sure, with the ethnocentrism of many 
British and American companies, many employees of foreign companies — or local national employ- 
ees of American companies — have learned (and/or been taught) English in varying skills, func- 
tional areas, and proficiency levels. 

Another important type or' ESP program is the one geared to English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP), which is designed both for foreign students coming to universities in which instruction 
is in English and for "service" courses in universities abroad* Much has been written concern- 
ing the analysis of that segment of language and those specific skills with which the student 
will have to deal and about the most efficient means of teaching them* 

Two of the biggest problems in LSP training are the lack of teaching staff and materials* 
Since the great majority of LSP teachers are what Strevens (1977) terms "arts trained," they 
often fear displaying igrtorance or making a mistake in front of their scientifically superior 
students* According to Drobnic (1977), however, the English teacher does not generally need 
any particular expertise in science or technology to teach EST* Todd Trimble and Trimble 
(1977), moreover, point out that the arts-trained teacher's literary studies have in fact 
developed skills in analysis — particularly at the discourse rather than the sentence level- 
that ordinarily are highly transferable to the EST field* Kapitanoff (1962) denies the need 
for the teacher of technical Russian, for example, to actually be a scientist, although she 
stresses that a '*broad, highly accurate and contemporary knowledge of basic sciences * * * is 
highly desirable*" Schmitz (1970) feels that tho English teacher equipped with some knowledge 
of technical subjects is superior to the technical specialist who would try to teach English* 
Ewer and Latorre (1967) recommend the close collaboration of thoSQ in the specific disciplines 
with language course developers, and Coveney (1974) has provided as a teaching aid a teacher's 
supplement to the student textbook* Teacher training and retraining programs, too, are 
increasingly including LSP components* 

Although the most obvious characteristic of language used in a highly specialized context is 
its vocabulary, the most highly technical vocabulary of a specialty field is generally left to 
the study of the specialized discipline itself* Moreover, the technical lexicon does not 
ordinarily present undue linguistic difficulty, since each term has a precise referent and 
generally a one-to-one correspondence with the term in the student's native language, if 
the term even exists there* Furthermore, purely technical terminology constitutes the small- 
est component of lexical items in a scientific text* 

Supporting this finding are the results of a lexical study conducted at Tehran University 
several years ago (Cowan 1974, Inman 1978b). In an analysis of over 100,000 running words 
(comprising 4,178 individual lexical items) of scientific and technical prose, technical 
vocabulary constituted an average of 21 percent of the total sample, although the frequency of 
occurrence of technical vocabulary throughout the sample increased as the frequency of occur- 
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rence of individual lexical items decreased. Technical vocabulary includes words ^Jat are 
characteristic of a particulai discipline and that do not occur frequently-or at all--in the 
ffene^al lanauaae. Among the 1.079 lexical items occurring with greatest frequency, only 7 
p^^cenJ ier^Sc^mic^Hords. Whereas in the 1,080 least frequently occurring items (one 
occurrence each), 37.5 percent were technical. 

TTiat stratum of vocabulary included in the LSP course, therefore, is the one generally 
JeferreS tras subtechnical vocabulary, academic vocabulary, or P^n^amental Technica EngUsh 
fcontext-independent words that occur with high frequency across disciplines, such fs sys- 
tem function,' 'process.' 'result'). This type of vocabulary overlaps with the "connon 
o?;- ofTun5(.age! This'lexicon is further characterized by ""^^ P^^.^JiSf ;,^?:Sran 
which become specialized in the context of the specialized prose. J" ^he study at Tehran 
University mentioned above, subtechnical vocabulary accounted for aPP'^o^iraately 70 percent or 
Se totifsSle. and it o^urred at approximately the same frequency throughout the sample. 
There seems to b^ no doubt, then, as to the need to focus on this type of vocabulary in LSP 
courses that prepare students to receive additional education or training. 

in the development of employee-ttaining programs, both the ^^^^nical and linguistic nee^ 
the trainees must be accommodated. Logistical factors and Policy Procedural matters of 
the training effort must be weighed. The language in which to =°"^uct training is central to 
planning an^verseas effort, since all other considerations hinge on that one decision. 
Program planners often assume that "everyone must learn English." when in fact that may not oe 
warded a? aH. An analysis of the register of language appropriate for each t/pe of job or 
?ask along with a functional job analysis or task analysis and an assessment of requisite 
proficiency ievel must be carried out at the earliest stage of planning in order to prjdict 
?Se J^e and^ount of training required and the language or languages of instruction.8 

Other factors that must be considered include the mesh of l«"8"»8^„^"J,^^^!;f 'J^jS^^^^ 
(\ A whether they should be simultaneous, sequential, or overlapping), the extent to wnicn 

»nH antic inated proeress. Evaluation measures for student training and on-the-job performance 
rst'C" J5^:ed!T:h%ten?i.l training configuration .usyhen be .ssess^^ 
^oacihiHtv efficiency, acceptability, propriety, and cost-effectiveness, as weii a^ xux 
s'::r?;Sib!f ieS?; Z advan?;gL ?o the host country of developing a work force 
skilled in a second language or proficient in certain other types of skills. 

Kven if training is contracted rather than conducted in-house. program managers must be aware 
oHhese Ws Sf considerations so that there may be effective and informed evaluation of 
^ropSnts Sd monitoring of contractor performance. The comment made ° 

byTt^inlq^i ^Sra^tld;^ 

and^nSney coin haJe been betted directed had improved and more enlightened planning been 



done* 



These proeram-planning factors have been discussed by a number of training Pj-^F*;/^^,"*"^" 
IJruSge P?o?essiSnals. Trim (1976) surveys program considerations «P^^f |f 
tearSrincluding methods and the specification of course objectives. Mackay C1975) 
addresses the linguistic, sociolinguistic. psychological., and pedagogic ^^^^^^^^J^J "J'^.Sfg^ 

Litwack (1978). 

f \ iLt "tnsisteSce on levels of proficiency in such circumstances may be simply a side- 

"p%f?";ncy should be equivalent to competency in performing a set of tasks in the target 
language 
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occurring items* More recently, however, analysis at the discourse level has been viewed with 
increasing importance and included in materials preparation in addition to individual high 
frequency items (Sinclair and Coulthard 1975, Widdowson 1978). 

Emphasis on the communicative function of language has led^ too, to the development of a 
number of types of syllabuses beyond the grammatical, structural, or linguistic syllabus that 
for so long dictated what would be taught in foreign language courses (Shaw 1977, Alexander 
1976). The situational syllabus was favored by some, since it placed language in context 
instead of in isolation, but it has been criticized not readily promoting transferability 
from one situation to another (Wilkins 1972)* The notional-functional syllabus (Johnson 
1977, Morrow 1977) was felt to promote greater communicative con5)etence, although Widdowson 
(1978) criticizes it by noting that it is still a list of forms and omits discourse analysis. 
Still it appears a step in the right direction. Examples of courses that have been developed 
in England as a direwt result of this work are described by Johnson and Morrow (1977) at the 
Univgrsity of Reading; and Candlin, Leather, and Bruton (1976) at the University of Lancaster. 
Indeed the doctor-patient relationship and ability to communicate, discussed by Candlin et al. 
is so important that, as Shuy (1974) has pointed out, the linguistic and sociolinguistic 
aspects of the situation should not De considered as topics for EFL classes only. 

Currie (1975), looking at recent syllabus developments, feels that EFL teaching in Europe is 
more closely linked to the communication approach than it is in the United States. Recent 
work in the Council of Europe has led to the development of the notional syllabus and the 
definition of a »»threshold level" below which the learner cannot function successfully in the 
language (van Ek 1975). The threshold level was originally developed for English, although 
Peck (1976) indicates that work is also proceeding on threshold levels for French (Ue niveau- 
seuiP), Spanish, and German. The situational syllabus and the notional-functional syllabus, 
taking into account as they do actual language use (with attendant sociolinguistic and psycho- 
logical considerations) may all be considered part of the broad specification of the "communi- 
cative syllabus" (Candlin 1976, Stratton 1977). Crucial to the development of this type of 
syllabus, clearly, is the analysis and specification of language use situations (Freihoff and 
Takala 1974). 

Numerous examples of specific programs in vocationally or occupational ly oriented LSP training 
could be cited. One such example is the three-week course for airline ticket personnel 
described by Coutts (1974). Rocklyn (1967) has experimented with self-instructional programs 
in Russian and Mandarin Chinese to train combat soldiers to elicit certain information from 
captured enemy troops. Perry (1976) has proposed a "systems approach" to second language 
learning for Canadian armed forces personnel, which appears not unlike those programs devel- 
oped by the Defense Language Institute and the Foreign Service Institute in the United States. 
Johnson (1971) discusses Aramco^s efforts in teaching English in Saudi Arabia, commenting that 
the company^s philosophy is that training must go beyond simply giving an employee the skills 
required on his specific job; it must attempt to impart new ways of thinking and reasoning and 
thus "develop the man to his maximum potential." Piastre (1977) presents a planning model for 
introducing "functional bilingualism" into Canadian business. Greco (1977) discusses the 
various language courses offered to certain employees of the European Common Market. Bianchi 
(1973) outlines the selection of linguistic material for a business ESP course in Germany. 
Friday and McLeod (1978) and Frederickson (1978) have described in detail the Telemedia pro- ^ 
gram for employees of Bell Helicopter International in Iran. 

Another important aspect of ESP has appeared in vocational training programs in the United 
States. Jacobson and Ball (1978) present guidelines for determining training objectives based 
on the survival and life-coping skills delineated by Northcutt (1976) in programs for those of 
limited English-speaking ability in the United States. Grognet, Robson, and Crandall (1978) 
and Wang, Savage, How, and Young (1978) have also discussed and demonstrated elements of 
adult vocational English training. This type of training is being offered increasingly by 
vocational/technical schools, government- sponsored job improvement programs (under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act, or CETA), and community colleges; many banks, corpora- 
tions, and service companies are offering this type of training to their employees as well. 

Special purpose language training is now a major component of foreign and second language 
teaching. The work that is currently being done in this area around the world is sure to have 
an ever-increasing effect on foreign language curricula at all levels; and, as basic prin- 
ciples of course and program design are expanded and refined, and as communication among 
researchers and practitioners improves, increasingly sophisticated, efficient, and motivating 
courses should emerge. 
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SIM4ARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary 

The major findings of the present research have been: 

(1) The greatest amount of international business in which U^S* corix)rations are involved is 
currently being done in Western Europe, followed by Central and South America, Canada, the 
Middle East, and the Far East* 

(2) Spanish is the language most studied by U.S. nationals going abroad to work and also the 
language most involved in translation and interpreting. 

(3) U.S. corporations doing business abroad rely primarily on English as the business lan- 
guage and the means of communication. 

(4) Language training is provided to a majority of U.S. national employees going overseas and 
outranks technical, cultural, and Managerial training in the type of training provided. 

(5) Languages for Special Purposes (LSP) training is only rarely included in U.S. national 
employees' pre-asgignment language instruction. 

(6) Translation and interpreting requirements are generally handled by corporate employees 
whose jobs are in a non-language area. 

(7) English is generally the language in which technical training is given to non-U. S. 
national employees overseas. 

(8) A far greater commitment exists to language training (specifically English language 
training) for non-U. S. national employees than for U.S. national «nployees. 

(9) The overwhelming majority of language training for non-U. S. national employees is done in 
English and is apt to include an LSP (i.e., a job-oriented) component. 

(10) For roost companies doing international biisiness, language training has played no role in 
the planning of their overseas operations. 



Recoimnendat ions 

The solution to the language problem in the corporate world is neither simple nor readily 
forthcoming, yet there are some encouraging movements and trends beginning to emerge. For 
Americans going abroad to work, the interdisciplinary programs now being adopted in many 
schools, colleges, and universities in which a foreign language is combined with another field 
of study (often management, business, or engineering) appear mcst encouraging. By treating a 
language capability as an ancillary skill, some foreign language departments are preparing 
students much more realistically for the world of work that they will encounter after gradu- 
ation. This view is far from universally accepted, however, and it will have to become much 
more widespread than it is now in order to have significant impact. 

The importance of language and cultural training to the success of international business and 
to effective communication in general, although cited frequently in the literature of the 
disciplines of both foreign languages and business, seems to surface in only a cursory fashion 

« 
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in the present-day UtS« multinational business environment* Moreover, since the value of this 
training is aifficult to demonstrate empirically, companies are not likely to alter their 
present policies radical^ as long as they regard their current revenues as acceptabln* Pleas 
to the business community from the language- teaching profession to devote more time and 
resources to language training are apt to be largely ignored unless companies are convinced 
that additional foreign language training will significantly enhance their marketing poten«* 
tial* Yet the emergence of dually trained businesspeople from the new non-traditional 
academic curricula may help to improve the image, the profits, and the effectiveness of day- 
to-day operations of American businesses operating abroad* Con^anies appear to be receptive 
to the idea of hiring ♦•language-plus*' trained people, since they acknowledge that they are not 
without communication problems in the intemati<'nal arena, while at the same time they require 
technical/professional expertise as the primary criterion for an overseas assignment* Per- 
haps, over time, the new curricular offerings will help produce a more astute, aware, and 
empathetic American businessperson* 

Because of the high mobility of many international businesspeople, however, this approach will 
not apply in all cases* A person may spend a year or two in a number of countries and totally 
disparate lang'^age areas throughout his or her career, making language mastery for each loca- 
tion a vj^tuul impossibility* The addition of high level language and area specialists to the 
internacional staff would seem to be a viable alternative in cases where language, cultural, 
and technical expertise cannot be combined in a single individual* Such individuals should be 
equal in stature and responsibility to the technical specialist member of the team and not 
just a staff interpreter/translator. This specialist should be more than an advisor or some- 
one to be consulted occasionally; rather he or she should occupy a central role in planning 
and then in operating the overseas venture. The additional cost of employing such individtials 
should be more than compensated by the more positive image the company presents, by additional 
business revenues, and by a reduction of delays, conflicts, and misguided operations* 

Robinson (1973) suggests teams composed of two capable executives— one American and one for- 
eign—but the presence of an American who has made the effort to learn the foreign language 
and who truly understands the host culture would seem more impressive and more effective than 
the all- too-frequent case of the American being dependent on an English-speaking host country 
national* An additional advantage to having an American cultural specialist is that he or she 
is truly part of the company team from the earliest stages of the venture* Inman and LoBello 
(1975) propose task groups composed of an organizational development specialist; a Westerner 
who is a specialist in the host country culture and fluent in the host country language; and 
host country counterparts to the full range of foreign advisers brought in to start Up an 
operation* 

Language and cultural training specialists can be of great value, too, in planning, designing, 
and implementing language- training programs for local national employees in their own coun- 
tries. These specialists need to be educated and experienced in language training, including 
LSP considerations, and must be fully capable of directing/coordinating the training programs 
or of monitoring and evaluating contractor performance, if training is contracted with an 
outside organization* The excuse given by some companies that *'no one knows anything about 
it" (i*e*, language training) is unacceptable and highly detrimental to the timely accomplish- 
ment of corporate goals and missions* Some companies, perhaps learning from the experiences 
of others, have included developers and coordinators of fairly extensive and sophisticated 
language-training programs even in the initial phases of their overseas operations* Others 
have plunged in headlong only to be still redeveloping basic programs years later* The impor- 
tance of adequate and enlightened planning cannot be stressed enough, along with the thorough 
assessment of employee job-related language and technical training needs* To issue the blan- 
ket edict that "all our employees must speak English" is naive and irresponsible: courses 
tailored to specific needs can be taught much more efficiently than general purpose language 
courses, which are time consuming, often of limited interest, and usually of minimal value on 
> the job. Because English language skills are the foundation on which subsequent training is 
based, their importance to the success of an overseas training commitment cannot be over- 
emphasized* 

The present study has established a baseline that future studies can update and expand upon* 
Of great value to follow this study would be in-depth case studies of a number of individual 
programs, not only in the corporate sphere but among government agencies, non-profit institu- 
tions and organizations, schools and universities, and commercial language-teaching organiza- 
tions as well* Since overall program effectiveness cannot be assessed adequately in detail 
through mailed questionnaire surveys, program and language policy evaluation should be a 
central feature of subsequent research. Such studies would require on-site visits and exten- 
sive analysis of training data and would ideally encompass training programs for U*S. 
nationals and Pon-U.S. nationals, both within the United States and abroad* 

Another type of study of value and of high interest would be one similar to the present one 
but focused on foreign-headquartered international corporations* Such a study would make 
possible contrasts and comparisons in philosophies, practices, and program requirements, which 
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wuU be enlightening indeed. The sample of coapanies selected for study should include a 
cToss-section of company categories as well as headquarters locations so as to offer as com- 
plete a picture as possible. Perhaps separate studies by country of headquarters would allow 
for more thorough treatment. 

Another study related to the matter of corporate language training but encompassing other 
areas of management, politics, and intercultural communications studies as well, would be a 
llZy of business failures in various countries. Such businesses would, of course, be limited 
to those with international sponsorship or involvement. Research of this ^yPf/J^^^^J^^ 
be done by the case-study method, since unearthing details of f "/°JP»"y ^J^I^i^SJioSs 
tions is sure to be demanding and time consuming. As an example °* 

meriting investigation, an Iranian business consultant once observed that f"<="^*2^„*" . 
plants that are ftarted up with the assistance of foreign (not only U.S.j advisers drops sig- 
nificantljas soon as the advisers leave. This situation surely is not unique to Iran and 
bears examination for trends relating to intercultural communications problems, planning 
shortcomings, and training inadequacies. 

The information gained in this study is of value to language ""^^f J;»;8;;?8?:^*jf S l^fT 
sionals, and to the international business community. Employment opportunities in the bwi- 
ness world for a person proficient in one or more foreign languages are available, in general, 
only if that person also possesses a capability in another field that xs more directly ww.i- 
ness or technically oriented. Foreign language educators, knowing this to be the case and 
coenizant too. of the fairly level (or only modestly increasing) need for foreign language 
tefSers!*hI;e an obligation to poini out to their students the realities of the working world 
ind caJe;r ctoices and to attemp? to modify course offerings and '^"f i^"iV'5;«,"fiX*inIS^. 
benefits of "language-plus" trained employees to internationally oriented business and indus- 
try Sould be K5s.^ By accomodating itself to real-world requirements, the language 
teaching profession ma, be able to play a role in expanding corporate concern for the Unguis- 
tic and cultural aspects of doing business abroad. 
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NOTES 



i* The terms *'U»S. national' or ^'American** and "non-U«S» national" refer throughout to 
"native speaker of English" and "native speaker of a language other than English" respec- 
tively, even though that is not, of course, always the case, 

9 

2. Categories of companies included Architecture and Engineering; Automotive; Aviation; 
Building Materials; Chemical; Communications; Computing; Financial; Foods and Agriculture; 
Glass and Abrasives; Heavy Construction;. Heavy Machinery; Hotels and Restaurants; Machinery 
and Devices; Management Consultants, Attorneys, and Accountants; Mining; Oil; Oil Service; 
Operations; Paper and Packaging; Pharmaceutical; Retail; Rubber; Scientific and Precision 
Instruments; Steel; Transportation; Transportation (Airlines); and Transportation (Auto 
Rentals) • 

Most responding corporations had between 1,000 and 50,000 employees and repdrted annual 
revenues of between $100 million and $10 billion. Most companies do the majority of their 
business domestically, i.e., within the United States: .64.3 percent of the responding com- 
panies indicated that over SO percent of their business is domestic. The greatest amount of 
international business for these respondents is currently being done in Western Europe, fol- 
lowed by the Middle East, Central and South America, and Canada. Most companies (74) indi- 
cated that marketing is the primary nature of their international operations, followed by 
manufacturing (58), service (55), extraction/processing of natural resources (23), and 
advising/ training a foreign company or government (5). 

3» These guidelines were published following a conference held at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics on February 24 and 25, 1978, which assembled a number of professional specialists 
in English language-teaching program design (see "Conference Will Discuss TESOL Program Stan- 
dards," The Linguistic Reporter 20, no. 4, January 197S). 

4. FSI (Foreign Service Institute) language-rating scales range from 0 to 5, 0 indicating no 
proficiency at all and 5 indicating native or near-native proficiency. "S".and "R" prefixes 
indicate a speaking or reading capability. 

5. LSP, or Language(s) for Special Purposes, includes English for Special Purposes (ESP), 
often further refined to EAP (English for Academic Purposes), EOP (English for Occupational 
Purposes), or EST (English for Science and Technology,). These are all subdivisions of English 
as a Foreign Language (EFL) or English as a Second Language (ESL). EFL generally refers to 
courses and programs outside an English-speaking country, while ESJL. is generally taught to 
non-native speakers of English within an English-speaking milieu. The term LSP refers to the 
teaching or learning of language for a specialized goal. Courses designed for this purpose 
have limited objectives and often feature limitea skills, and are presented in combination 
with or as preparation for vocational, professional, or academic needs and/or training* 
Objectives for LSP courses are frequently stated in terms of performance competencies rather 
than in terms of specific linguistic items to be mastered. 

6. The "Exporter»s Kit" is available from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Domestic and 
International Business Administration, Washington, D.C. 20230. 

7. A recent study conducted by the Modern Language Association indicates that the nearly 
decade-long decline in foreign language enrollments is leveling off and that enrollments in 
such languages as Spanish, Arabic, and Greek are on the increase (Scully 1978). 

8. Register analysis is the analysis of variations of language according to use. These vari- 
ations are determined by (1) function or purpose (e.g., description, narration, reporting of 
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results); (2) node (spoken or written); (3) style (degree of formality); and (4) "province," 
or specialty according to subject matter (e.g., medicine, technology, etc.). Probably the 
most common means of performing an analysis of register is by conducting frequency counts 
(both lexical and syntactic) of authentic saji?>le texts. 

Functional Job analysis is the analysis of specific vocational tasks, particularly with 
regard to language, as to competencies and abilities that the performer must control. The 
level of control is also specified here, since absolute maTtery of certain language skills in 
particular situations may not be necessary. 

9. Representative of the Office of the Project Manager, Iranian Aircraft Program, Aviation 
Systems Command, St. Louis, Missouri; personal communication, December 1, 1976. 
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